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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


The gathering of this small body took place 
this year at Mt. Pleasant, where, since the 
first establishment of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
in 1813, for Friends west of the Alleghanies, 
there has been a centre of associations and 
interests peculiar to Friends. 

In accordance with their characteristic 
thrift and forethought, those of our Society 
who, leaving the comforts of their early life, 
and the solace of religious fellowship, for a 
wider space for labor and for homes, three- 
fourths of a century ago, chose in this place 
a spot abounding in riches of soil and clima- 
tic favors. Here they might locate home- 
stead and meeting-house with prospect of 
future plenty. Plenty has abounded, indeed, 
and, nourished by the beauty and strength of 
the mighty hills, a vigorous, healthful current 
of thought has fi»wed to swell the good of 
earth. 

Though Ohio has long since ceased to be 
the “school-book’s sunset land,” and a larger 
part of the descendants of those who felled 
the forests have sought prairie homes, a rem- 
nant remains to cherish their memory, and 
to gather beneath the roof which, with such 
hopeful hearts, they raised to shelter those 
wont to assemble for religious service. What 
need have these who gather now, claiming 
the name of Friends, to guard word and 
thought, that reproach be brought neither on 
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this name nor the higher Name we profess to 
honor! 

The Yearly Meeting of Ministers and EI- 
ders, which met on Seventh day morning, 
Eighth month 26th, was not strengthened by 
the presence of any from another Yearly 
Meeting, bearing a minute. A young Friend, 
who sat the meeting by invitation, gave 
the assurance that he had never attended one 
more satisfactory. 

At 3 P. M. of the same day, the Represen 
tative Committee gathered. The propriety 
of again appealing to the law-making powers, 
urging legislation in favor of peace and tem- 
perance, claimed the consideration of the 
meeting, and at an adjourned session during 
the following week, it was, after deliberation, 
deemed advisable to present a petition to the 
State Legislature, requesting it to use all its 
powers to restrain the seller and drinker of 
intoxicants. 

The assembling on First-day morning 
showed vacancies which none felt worthy to 
fill. During the silent waiting, many, and 
perhaps all, were made to realiz2 our poor 
and needy state, and that, unless help is 
vouchsafed from Him who made the mouths: 
of babes and sucklings to give praise, \vain is 
the help of man. The voice of prayer went 
up that those present might be enabled to 
wait upon the Lord in the beauty of holiness, 
in order to renew strength; and testimonies 
were borne to the sweet rewards in store for 
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all who come humbly to do the Master’s bid- 
ding. In the afternoon, the necessity of 
yielding to spiritual discipline was urged, 
which must continue until the natural will of 
man being slain, and the new birth granted, 
Christ indeed becomes the Saviour. The 
hearers were assured that the Jesus Christ 
who walked in Jewry must be accepted as 
well as that Spiritual appearing which accom- 
panies tke baptism into oneness with God, 
and also that it is only as the Holy Spirit 
illuminates that the mysteries of Scrip- 
ture can be comprehended. Patient waiting, 
until that which is sealed is opened, was 
advised. Concerned minds were led into 
diverse channels of thought, but prepared 
ground seemed ready to receive of all the 
good seed handed forth. 

On Second-day morning, 28th of the month, 
the meetings opened at about the usual hour, 
and in the Women’s branch with an expres- 
sion of thankfulness for the life and health 
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. . . aa 
appointed to examine some particulars whi jd was 
may demand attention. With a view » ny, % 
reprinting, a committee was appointed nag 
suggested, to labor during the ensuing year, aa cen 

In the meeting for worship on Fourthdays ° ntains 
morning a succession of servants were mall a one 








willing to tell of the good things that the 
Lord does for those who yield obedience, ang 
take Him for their portion. Supplicatiog 
was offered that all present might be draw, 
to Him, and receive Him in the way of Hig 
coming. A concern was earnestly expressed 
that all come to dwell in the spirit of love 
Nothing short of that love which cherishg 
our neighbor’s interests as our own can fil] 
the measure of Christ’s law, to which law we 
are not fully subject while we needlessly 
expose in another what we would feel should 
be screened in ourselves, or by careless words 
tarnish that precious possession, a good name, 

On Fourth-day afternoon, Men’s and Wom 
en’s Meetings met in joint session. The Com 


which, after a year’s separation, permitted a| mittee on Indian Affairs reported that they 
renewal of social and religious intercourse. | had watched the cause through the past year 


The request by some, not members, to have| with deep solicitude. 


In view of the oppor 


the privilege of attending the various sittings, | tunity to aid the Indians being so nearly 


called from an aged mother desires that to 
these we might be good examples, that the 
bread of life might truly be broken for the 
asking children, and that none might pass 
through the waters without bringing up me- 
morial stones. 

Vocal supplication arose in behalf of those 
bearing the burden of the Word, that ability 
might be given them to hand forth the bread 
which is blessed. The reading of epistles 
from other Yearly Meetings called forth 
acknowledgment of the comfort which they 
afforded. A reference from Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting introduced the subject of revis- 
ing the discipline in connection with a reprint 
of the same. A committee was appointed to 
consider the subject conjointly with Men 
Friends. 


closed, the large committee, under a jeeling 


of sorrowful regret, requested to be releas 
The meeting was willing to grant the request, 


but appointed a few Friends from each Quar§ 


terly Meeting to keep the subject in charge, 
and give such care as circumstances may 
demand. The minutes of the Representative 
Committee were also read and approved, and? 
a committee to take charge of the memorial 
on the subject of temperance appointed. 
The closing business and reading epistles 
prepared for Yearly Meetings with which we 
correspond claimed the attention of Women’s 
Meeting on Fifth-day. In drawing towards 
the close and looking back over the past 
days, it was gratefully felt that many hearts 
had been tendered together and in a measure 


The subject of membership, before | strengthened to bear each others burdens, 


the meeting last year, again claimed consid- | Though our gathering was unusually small, 


eration, and was still left under the tender | and no ministering Friends from other Yearly 9 
Meetings were with us to counsel and encour- 


care of Monthly Meetings. 


During the sitting on Third-day, the que- | age, those of our own household were enabled 


ries were read, with answers thereto. ‘The 
meeting was brought into exercise, with 
desires that an increased concern may be felt 
to appreciate and live in eccordance with the 
testimonies thus successively introduced to 
consideration. That concern will avail noth- 
ing if there is not a readiness to make prac- 


tical that which is acknowledged to be of 


such excellence, was forcibly presented. The 
committee appointed on the subject of disci- 
pline reported that it could not unite in 
recommending a general revision; but be- 
lieved, if the Yearly Meeting decided to re- 
priot the discipline, a committee should be 


to pour out freely the “oil and the wine of J 


gladness” in our midst, the remembrance of 


which may last, we trust, until we meet again © 


next year. 


0m. 


DeFInition oF Brste Terms.—A day’s 9 
journey was thirty thiee and one fifth miles. 7 
A Sabbath day’s journey was about an Eng- | 


lish mile. A cubit is twenty two inches, 
pearly. A hand’s breadth is equal to three 
and five-eighths inches. A finger’s breath is 
equal to one inch. A shekel of silver was 
about fifty cents. A shekel of gold was $8.00. 
A talent of silver was $558.32. A talent of 
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jd was $13,809. A piece of silver, or a | EXTRACT FROM CHANNING ON THE OPERATION 


8 which 
bei enny, was thirteen cents. A farthing was 
ited ay ase cents. A mite was less than a quarter 
; Year, of acent. A gerah was one cent. An epha 
rth-day contains seven gallons and five pints. A bin 
e was one gallon and two pints. A firkin was 
hat the seven pints. An omer was six pints. A bath 
Ce, andy was three pints. 
ication cicanmedliitiiaiatid 
cm For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
pressed A REMINISCENCE, 
f love } The following clear exposition of what 
erisha # Friends mean by “bearing a testimony,” is 
can fill# worthy the attention of all, but especially our 
law we younger members, that they may understand 
dlessly the ground of their profession. I copy it 
should§ from “Clarkson’s Portraiture,” and append 
Words § t¢o it a reminiscence which has been brought 
name§ freshly before me by reading the extract. 
Won. Clarkson says : 
> Com. “Tt is a third trait in the character of the 
it they? Quakers, that they refuse to do whatever, as 
t year a religious body, they believe to be wrong. 
oppor. e . ‘ ‘ ; It had been 
nearly an established rule with them, from the for- 
eeling® mation of their Society, not to temporize 
canal or to violate their consciences, or, in other 
quest, words, not to do that which, as a body of 
Quar-§ Christians, they believe to be wrong, though 
large, the usages of the world or the Government 
may of the country under which they live should 
tative \ require it; but rather to submit to the trowns 
|, andegfand indignation of the one and the legal 
\orial@ penalties annexed to their disobedience by 
, the other. This suffering, in preference of 
istlee® the violation of their consciences, is what 
+h we they call ‘the bearing of their testimony,’ or 
nen’s§ a demonstration to the world, by the ‘testi- 
yards mony of their own example,’ that they con- 
past @ sider it to be the duty of Christians rather to 
earts § suffer than have any concern with that which 
sure | they conceive to be evil.” 
lens, ¥ I remember with interest an interview with 
nall, our late friend Jesse Kersey, during which he 
arly § told me that when he was in England Thos. 
our- § Clarkson asked of him a definition or expla- 
bled nation of what Friends meant by professing to 
ie of @ have or to bearatestimony. After Jesse had 
e of given his view of the subject, T. C. remarked 
rain that it was the clearest and most satisfactory 
exposition he had heard, and desired to have 
it in writing. After some thought, J. K. felt 
iy’s | freedom to furnish it. T. C. accepted and 
les, ™ published it in his “Portraiture.” Jesse 
og. @ remarked (he being at the time of our inter- 
1e8, view in advanced life) that at the time he 
ree thought it remarkable that he, a young, uned- 
1 is ucated American, should be applied to on 
vas such a subject, by so great and learned a 


° 
- 
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man, when there were sc many eminent and 
learned Friends in England. W. G. 











formist says: 


OF THE SENSE OF DUTY. 
It is this moral power which makes all 


men essentially equal, which annihilates all 
the 
this, the ignorant and the poor may become 
the greatest of the race; for, the greatest is 
he who is most true to the principle of duty. 


distinctions of this world. Through 


It is not improbable that the noblest human 


beings are to be found in the least favored 
conditions of society, among those whose 
names are never uttered beyond the narrow 
circle in which they toil and suffer, who have 


but “two mites to give away, who have, per- 
haps, not even that, but who desire to be fed 
with the crumbs which fall from the rich 
man’s table”; for in this class may be found 
those who have withstood the severest tempta- 
tion, who have practised the most arduous 
duties, who have confided in God under the 
heaviest trials, who have been most wronged 
and have forgiven most; and these are the 
great, the exalted. It matters nothing what 
the particular duties are to which the indi- 
vidual is called—how minute or obscure in 
their outward forms. Greatness in God’s 
sight lies, not in the extent of the sphere 
which is filled, or of the effect which is pro- 
duced, but altogether in the power of virtue 
in the soul, in the energy with which God’s 
will is chosen, with which trial is borne and 
goodness loved and pursued. 


-=30.- 
From the British Friend. 
WAYSIDE THOUGHTS. 


QUAKERS AND QuAKERISM.—As it is dis- 
couraging to find our religious principles and 
practices so lightly esteemed by many under 
our name, so on the other hand we find, from 
time to time, encouraging evidences of their 
being appreciated by many outside the circle 
of our Society, and the various quotations 
which follow are given in illustration thereof. 
Such testimonies from without should be a 
stimulus to us—who profess to be the succes- 
sors of Fox, Penn and Barclay—to maintain 
the vantage ground which they and their 
brethren in gospel-fellowship purchased for 
us at the cost of much conflict and suffering, 
and which we can only retain by fidelity to 
the same principles. 

In two successive numbers of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, there is an essay entitled ‘‘ Quakers 
and Quakerism.” By the Spectator it is 
spoken of as “an instructive and sympa- 
thetic paper on Quakerism.” The Noncon- 
‘Here we have a writer who 
understands, if not the history, the soul of 
Quakerism, and reads it with spiritual in- 
stinct.” A few detached paragraphs from 
this article will show the author’s style and 
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mode of treatment. Speaking of the decline 
of the Society, he says: “Nor do we think 
that the withdrawal of vexatious restrictions, 
and archaic narrowness which marks the 
Quakerism of the present day, and its greater 
assimilation to modern life, will prove suffi- 
cient to prevent a yet further decline, though 
we do not contemplate the extinction of 
Quakerism till the Christian Church has ab- 
sorbed into herself the distinctive truths to 
which it has borne such noble witness. 

But if, as a system on which to found a di- 
vine Society, Quakerism is defective, we 
doubt whether, as a church for the energetic 
yet disciplined development of individual 
character, it is not unrivaled; and to this 
we attribute its being on many points in ad- 
vance of the Christian Church. In its abso- 
lute recognition of the sacredness of individ- 
ual responsibility, every man and woman 
being the possible mouthpiece of the Divinity, 
in the facilities it offers for the superiorites 
legitimes coming to the point, the whole body 
being bound to assist the exercise of the in- 
dividual gift, in the silence and subjection it 
enjoins to thefDivine voice; above all, in 
its intense recognition of a great spiritual 
force—call it by what name you will—which 
a man can lay hold of by faith and make his 
own, Quakerism stands alone and unrivaled. 
The lnner Light the Quaker believes is an 
inexhaustible source of force, like the sun 
without. He does not expect to work un- 
called-for miracles by it; there is nothing 
arbitrary in its action any more than in the 
forces of nature; it only works in the line 
of the Divine Will, but in the line of that 
Will it is practically omnipotent. As an 
engineer takes hold of some natural force— 
and, by obeying its laws, makes it his own, 
and drives his engine right through the gran- 
ite bases of the Alps—so by obeying the 
Divine Spirit we gain a supernatural power 
before which all obstacles disppear. In 
Emerson’s noble words : 

“So nigh to grandeur is our dust, 
So nigh is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The soul replies, ‘I can.’ ” 

“In this practical recognition of a great, 
ever-present spiritual force—the power of the 
Holy Spirit—has not Quakerism still yet 
much to teach the Church at large, and, once 
learnt, might not a new era dawn upon Chris- 
tianity ?” 

Sv much of the article from Macmillan, the 
remainder of this paper is of a miscellaneous 
character, though all having relation to the 
same general subject. KR. W. Emerson writes 
thus on the “Practical perception of the 
Deity of man. If you have ever known a 


good mind among the Quakers, you will have 
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found that is the element of their faith. — 
they express it, it might be thus: I do ygs Obristt 
pretend to any commandment or large reyg And Y' 
lation, but if at any time I form some play and ab 
propose a journey, or a course of conduejy that 
perhaps find asilent obstacle in my mind thyg tor ° 
I cannot account for. Very;well, I let it jg of ™®" 
thinking it may pass away ; but if it does pgp in blo” 
pass away, I yield to it, obey it. You agg be 108 
me to describe it: I cannot describe it, jg frults ' 
is not an oracle, nor an angel, nor a drea In @ 
nor a law; it is too simple to be describe ler: B 
it is but a grain of mustard seed; but suchyp dec!#" 
it is something which the contradiction of alj “A 
mankind could not shake, and which the the C 
consent of all mankind could not confirm™  P®* 
And we have ‘this from the same pen, byjp «ec! 
even this custom is giving the way to vocal “ 
utterance at some of our tables. “It is agp byYP° 
excellent custom of the Quakers, if only fy erred 
a school of manners, the silent prayer befor had ? 
meals. It has the effect tu stop mirth, and ¢ 
introduce a moment of reflection. Aftery, »!¢™ 
pause, all resume their usual intercourse frong *° tl 
a vantage ground. What a check to the 4¢¢ 
violent nianners, which sometimes come tp 
the table, of wrath, and repining, and heat in \ 
trifles.” tow: 
Thos. C. Upham, D.D., gives us this valu§ our 
able testimony: “I have carefully studied adv 
the Bible in the original languages. I haveR anc 


visited the Holy Land — the places memor- 
ble in Scripture history and the earthly life 
of Christ; and what is more important, ] 
have had many years’ experience. The cong 
clusion of the whole matter with me is a@ 
abiding conviction that Christianity is tru, 
and that the Society of Friends have produced 
the highest and best statement of Spiritual 
Christianity yet made. Their spiritual view 
of Christ and their doctrine of universal say 
ing grace and light, are yet in advance of the 
age; and of the views entertained by any other 
denomination on this important subject. I 
am an old man, and could not at this time in 
life change my denomination, either with 
profit to myself or the cause; but I entertain 
the same views that were taught by the early 
Friends,” 

The last article inthe Westminster Review, 
in treating of our Society was not very friendly 
in its tone, but the second of these two para: 
graphs makes an important admission in its 
favor : 

“No sect that has ever appeared in the 
world has met with a larger share of hatred 
and persecution than the Quakers, They 
were the Ishmaelites of Christendom ; every 
man’s hand was against them, and, in a cer- 
tain sense, their hand was against every man;| 
for their doctrine and Church government 
were such as to give mortal offence to every 
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Christian Society then existing. . . . . .| where we may live, and love and learn the 
And yet in all this mighty storm of hatred | way to the “‘many mansions.” Well may 
and abuse, it is evident, to a distant observer, | the Quaker City be proud of her thousands of 
that Geo. Fox and his disciples were benefac- | homes, and the sensible people all over the 
tors of the human race and the propagators land rejoice that there are homes elsewhere 
of many precious truths, which though sown | within our borders; but this is only a be- 
in blood and nurtured in tempests, will not | ginning. 

be lost, but will fill the earth at last with There was a time when men of wealth ap- 
fruits of righteousness and peace.” peared abroad in velvet and costly lace, gold 

In a brief sketch of the life of James Nay-| and diamonds. Men have grown wiser now 
ler, Baring Gould thus speaks of J. N.’s dying | and wear a garb uf greater comfort and con- 
declaration : venience. The merchant prisce and the 

“A more beautiful and true description of | salesman behind his counter may walk to- 
the Christian spirit was never uttered. It is| gether as man and man, for their dress does 
a passage meriting a place beside the famous | not proclaim the difference in their position. 
declaration of charity by St. Paul. Have we women reached that delectable sum- 

“The man who used such words was no|mit? Hardly. Many a noble woman dresses 
hypocrite when he used them. If he had | tastefully and well without extravagance, but 
erred greatly he had also repented; if he|the amount spent on dress by the many— 
had fallen, he had risen after his fall. beyond the point of comfort and beauty— 

“One is glad to turn away the eye from the | makes us think of the dark ages. We say 
blemishes of the unfortunate Quaker’s career | that fashion is tyrannical; so it is, and we 
to the spot of pure light that rests on his|should so conform to it if possible that we 
death-bed.” may not be remarked as singular, but we 
should so bring it into subjection that our 
dress may be becoming. It is a perverted 
taste which considers a garment covered with 
trimming beautiful in itself, and she is cer- 
tainly no artist whose clothes strike the eye of 
the beholder, first—rather than form a part 
of herself, and show that self to the best ad- 
vantage. A picture should not be lost in the 
mass of gilding around it, or the diamond in 
its setting. 

Ah, we do not yet realize that the comfort, 
the real luxury our wealth may bring us, con- 
sist not in “ gilding the fine gold ;” in keeping 
our minds in a state of worry to. plan other 
expenditures in our houses and our attire. Let 
us make ourselves as comfortable as possible ; 
we can do our work the better for having a 
mind “at leisure from itself.” Let us not spurn 
the beauties nor the proper luxuries which God 
has given us, but let us inaugurate a beautiful 
simplicity in this new century of our nation’s 
life, which shall leave our hands and hearts 
and purses free to aid the many who “ have 
no helpers.” 
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WHEN we see the constant tendency 
towards a departure from “simplicity” in 
our own society, it is a comfort to find others 
advocating it. The following from “ Faith 
and Works” will meet with a response in 
many a household, even in some where cour- 
age is wanting to practice it. H. 

SIMPLICITY. 


Every advance in our civilization we have 
considered a step upward as well as onward, 
and in the main such has been the case, but 
is it true in all respects? In the early stages 
of society when the Barbarian merges into a 
state of semi-civilization and accumulates 
treasure,—he loads himself with jewels and 
expensive dress, regardless of taste, propriety, 
or even comfort, he builds the costly struct- 
ures which are to transmit his name to pos- 
terity; structures some of which we admire 
to-day, but turn to ask, “ Cui bono?” So 
Montezuma dazzled his own people and the 
avaricious Spaniards; such a pile is the fa- 
mous Taj Mahal of Agra, where the Moslem 
queen rests no more peacefully than her 
meanest subject. 

Our civilization has learned many lessons 
since those olden days, and> yet we certainly 





—_—_—— 10 
THE TRUE REST. 


It matters not in what circumstances men 
are, whether high or low, never shall the rest 
of Christ be found in ease and self-gratifica- 
have not reached its acme. In this 19th cen- | tion; never, throughout eternity, will there 
tury we build ornate cathedrals, when simple, | be rest found in a life of freedom from duty ; 
tasteful churches are required; we work and | the paradise of the sluggard, where there is 
worry to pay for them when our time and | no exertion, the heaven of the coward, where 
strength and means should be expended upon | there is no difficulty to be opposed, is not the 
the spiritual temple instead. We make pal-| rest of Christ. “Take my yoke upon you.’’ 
aces (or imitations of them), and fill them | Nay, more: if God could give us a heaven 
with upholstery and garnish and glitter, when | like that, it would be but misery; there can 
we need homes, bright, cheerful and restful, | be no joy in indolent inaction. ‘The curse om 
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a 
this world is labor; but to him who labors] When chaos burst into harmony, so to peak, 
earnestly and truly it turns to blessedness. | God had rest. ial 

It is a curse only to him who tries to escape} There are two deep principles in nature jy 
from the work allotted to him, who endeavors | apparent contradiction: one the aspiratig, 
to make a compromise with duty. To him | after perfection, the other the longing afig 
who takes Christ’s yoke, not in a spirit of| repose. In the harmony of these lies the reg 
selfish ease aud acquiescence in evil, but in| of the soul of man, There have been timgy 
strife and stern battle with it, the rest of| when we have experienced this. Then thy 
Christ streams in upon his soul. winds have been hushed, and the throb ang 


Many of us are drifting away from our 


mooring; we are quitting the old forms of 


thought and faith and life, and are seeking 
for something other than what satisfied the 
last generation, and this in a vain search for 
ee oe oe eee oa, ed Ee 
We have seen earnest men anxiously turn- 
ing from view to view, and yet finding their 


souls as far from rest as ever. They remind | ) 


us of the struggles of a man in fever, finding 
no rest, tossing from side to side, in vain seek- 
ing a cool spot on his pillow, and forgetting 
that the fever is within himself. And so it 


the tumult of the passions have been blotted 
out of our bosoms. That was a moment whey 


we were in harmony with all around, recop. 9 


ciled to ourselves and to our God; when we 
sympathized with all that was pure, all thay 
was beautiful, all that was lovely. 

This was not siagvation, it was fullness of 
life; life in its most expanded form, such 4g 
Nature witnessed in her first hour. This jg 
ife in that form of benevolence which expands 
into the mind of Christ. And when this jg 
working in the soul, it is marvelous how it 
distills into a man’s words and countenance, , 
There are three causes in men produce 


is with us; the unrest is within us. We 


foolishly expect to find that tranquility in ung warest: 1. Suspicion of God. 2, Sama 


id ; hich al f discord. 3. Dissatisfaction with outward cir. 
> agi rons 2h = alone can come Irom | cumstances. For all these meekness is the 
Sa en er cure. For the difficulty of understanding 


We will not deny that there is a kind of} this world, the secret is in meekness. There 
rest to be found in doctrine for a time, for | ig no mystery in God's dealings to the meek 
instance, when a man whose only idea of evil | man, for “the secret of the Lord is with them 
is its penalty, has received the consoling doc-| that fear Him, and He will show them his 


trine that there is no suffering for him to! covenant.” There is no dread of God’s judg- 
bear; but the unrest comes again. Doubt-| ment when our souls are meek. 


less the Pharisees and Sadduces, when they| ‘The second cause of unrest is inward dis. 


went to the baptism of John, found something | cord. We are going on in our selfishness, 
of repose there; but think you that they! We stand, as Balaam stood, against the am 
went back to their daily life with the rest of| gel of the Lord, pressing on whilst the angel 
Christ? We expect some outward change | of Jove stands against us. Just as the dove 
will do that which nothing but the inward | struggling against the storm, feeble and tired, 
life can do. It is the life of Christ within | js almost spent, until gradually, as if by in- 
the soul which alone can give repose. There | spiration, it has descended to the lower atmos 
have been men in the church of Rome and| phere, and so avoided the buffeting of the 
in the ranks of Dissent who have indeed erred tem pests above, and is then borne on by the 
grievously, but yet have lived a life of godli-| wind of heaven in entire repose—like that is 
ness. There have been men in the true church | the rest of the soul. While we are unrecon- 
—-as Judas, who was a member of the true| ciled, the love of God stands against us, and, 
church—who yet, step by step, have formed | by His will, so long as man refuses to take up 
in themselves the devil’s nature. The rest of| that yoke of His, he is full of discord; he is 
Christ pertains not to any one outward com-| like the dove struggling with the elements 
munion. ‘ aloft, as yet unconscious of the calm there is 
Before we go further, let us understand | below. And you must make no compromise 
what is meant by this rest; let us look to| in taking up the burden of the Lord. 
those symbols about us in the world of nature} Lastly, unrest comes from dissatisfaction 
by which it is suggested. It is not the lake! with outward circumstances. Part, perhaps 
locked in ice that suggests repose, but the| the greater part, of our misery here comes 
river moving on calmly and rapidly, in silent | from over-estimation of ourselves. We are 


majesty and strength. It is not the cattle 
lying in the sun, but the eagle cleaving the 
air with fixed pinions that gives you the idea 
of repose combined with strength and motion. 
In creation, the rest of God is exhibited as 


slaves to vanity and pride. We think we 
are not in the right station; our genius has 
been misunderstood ; we have been slighted ; 
we have been passed by; we have not been 
rewarded as we ought to have been. So long 





.@ sense of power which nothing wearies. | as we have this false opinion of ourselves it 
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if we follow on to know the Lord.” “ He 
that doeth God’s will shall know of the doc- 
trine.” This is the simple, straight, direct 
way of coming toa knowledge of the truth. 
Truth always opens her portals and tells her 
secret to the sincere, honest learner who seeks 
and learns that he may do. My friends, let 
us be done with this learning that never ends 
in knowledge. Oh, the weariness and dreari- 
ness of a life spent in learning, and ending 
in ignorance and darkness!—Arthur Little, 
Chicago. 


impossible for us to realize true rest. Sin- 
nera in a world of love, encircling you round 
on every side, blessings infinite upon infinite, 
and that again multiplied by infinity, God 
loves you. God fills you with erjoyment. 
Unjustly, unfairly treated in this world of 
love! Once let a man know for himself what 
God is, and then in that he will find peace. 
It will be the dawn of an everlasting day of 
calmness and serenity.—/". W. Robertson. 
—~> ++ <-> -+ + — —_ 

Serenity OF CurisTIAN Farra.— An 
English lady observed an aged yeoman peas- 
ant, stooping in his little patch of ground, all 
his earthly possessions, to pick the pears 
which fell from its one tree, and said to him: 
“You must grow weary in such labor at your 
time of life, so bent and burdened with in- 
firmity.” His reply was a delightful illus- 
tration of the serenity which true faith in- 
duces, for he said: “ No,madam! I have 
been in my time God's working servant. He 
has promoted me to be His waiting servant. 
One of these days, when I fall as these pears 
are falling, He will pick me up.— Christian 
Record. 


































——-— wee 
IGNORANCE AND EVIL. 


The primary and perennial sources of all 
social evils are igaorance and want of cul- 
ture. Of all calamities they are those of 
which the persons suffering from them are 
apt to be the least aware. Of their bodily 
wants and ailments mankind are generally 
conscious; but the want of mind, the want of 
being wiser and better, is in far the greater 
number of cases unfelt. Some of its disas- 
trous consequences are felt, but they are 
ascribed to any imaginable cause except the 
true one. This want has also the property 
of disguising from mankind not only itself, 
but the most eligible means of providing for 
the wants of which they are conscious. On 
what, then, have mankind to depend, on what 
must they continue to depend for the re- 
moval of their ignorance and their defect of 
culture? Mainly on the unremitting exer- 
tions of the most instructed and cultivated, 
whether in the position of the government or 
of private station, to awaken in their miads 
a consciousness of this want, and to facilitate 
to them the means of supplying it.—John 
Stuart Mill. 





——- + <0 

Tae Trura-Seeker’s Secret. — Truth 
has no answer, no manifestation, for a man 
who is not firmly resolved to accept it and 
follow its guidance wherever it may lead. 
How can it harm? How can a man who is 
false and wrong, clear to the core, in every 
fibre of his being, and is willing to remain so, 
find out truth, come to a knowledge of it? 
He has no truth tests in him. Christ had no 
answer for the pitiless, despairing Pilate, when, 
in a kind of bitter sarcasm, he asked, “ What 
is truth?” It is nothing to Pilate until he is 
a different man, or comes in a different spirit. 
Says Bushnell, “The doubters can never dis- 
solve or extirpate their doubts by inquiry, 
search, investigation or any kind of specula- 
tive endeavor. They must never go after the 
truth to merely find it, but to practise it and 
live by it. There is no fit search after truth 
which does not, first of all, begin to live the 
truth it knows. For truth is something to be 
lived, or else it might as well not be. And 
how shall a mind get on finding more truth, 
save as it takes direction from what it gets; 
how make farther advances when it tramples 
what it has by neglect?’ To quote Robert- 
son, “ When a man brings a clear and prac- 
tised intellect to try questions by the answer 
to which he does not mean to rule his con- 
duct, let him not marvel if he feels, as life 
goes on, a sense of desolation—existence a 





CONVERSION. 

“We are not converted in any sense if we 
still love sin and practice general ;meanness 
of life. Instead of looking back to some far- 
off year when we found religion, we would 
better call the past a failure, and wonder if 
there remains enough of Jife to us in which to 
find the pearl of great price. Looking back 
for our religion twenty years is too much like 
looking back twenty years to find our hon- 
esty in business or our ability to read and 
write. ‘Converts’ cannot be counted at the 
close of a meeting or in the inquiry-room. 
They can be counted only at the grave or in 
the judgment-day. These conditions, called 
faith and conversion and religion and meas- 
urements of life—we know nothing about 
them except by their external phenomena. 
burden, and all uncertain. It is perilous to| To call a wicked man a converted man be- 
separate thinking rightly from acting. He] cause he once joined some society would be 
is already half false who speculates on truth | like calling a man a musician who once de- 
and does not do it.” ‘‘Then shall we know, | clared his fondness for music, or like calling 
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him a philosopher who once attended a meet- 
ing of an academy of science and art. A 
painter is not known by his profession, but 
by his canvas with his colors all on it. And 
30 the convert is to be known by himself and 
his friends only by the purity of bis life. 
“In view of the fact that this word indi- 
cates a passing over from wickedness to piety, 
and the Holy Spirit is an omnipresent agent 
of this change, and that all the earth has 
been full of the influences that lead the heart 
from sin to worship, how evident it becomes 
that in many a heathen land there have been 
regenerated men — children of God moving 
‘ouward to heaven through twilight. As the 
love of Christ for the world was so vast that 
he did not ask the nations unblest with his 


ceming to gather him up in their faith, but 


permitted them to live by faithfulness to the 
Infinite, so the ‘conversion’ of Christianity 
is as broad and tender as its faith, and many 
have been the hearts converted to God in the 
old empires of earth. On the tomb of a 
Pharaoh at Thebes, in letters graved three 
thousand years ago, are these words: ‘I lived 
in truth and fed my soul with justice. What 
I did for men I did in peace, and how I loved 


“God, God and my heart well know.’”— 


D. Swing. * 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 23, 1876. 





Tur Comine Szason.—There is a joyous- 
ness about the coming of the autumn time. 
It is the season of fruition to the husbandman, 
and the time for the regathering of families 
and of schools in cities and towns after the 
dispersion of summer. All must rejoice to be 
at last released from the dispensation of ex- 
cessive heat which has so strangely been visi- 
ted upon the earth this summer; and all who 
have average health and strength must en- 
joy the delightful days through which we are 
now passing. 

To the children the reopening of the schools 
cand the resumption of the regular work of 
education bring, or should bring, added enjoy- 
ment after the comparative rest of vacation. 
The teachers, who have enjoyed the privilege 
of frequent visits to the great Exposition, will 
be inspired with new zeal and enthusiasm for 
the noble work to which they have dedicated 
their powers. Having thoughtfully observed 
the grand results which have followed human 
effort and enlightened culture in many lands, 








they will more fully appreciate their solemy 

responsibility as leaders and teachers of the 

youth, and we hope they will also feel that 

they have derived much information of great 
value to them in their profession. The 

teacher of the principles of mechanics hag 

had an opportunity to observe the most beau. 

tiful combinations, and the most ingenious 
applications of the simple mechanical powers 
which have been taught to work such wonders 
for man; and surely, a new and living inter. 
est will attend his instructions and demon- 
strations. The instructor in mineralogy and 
geology has had an opportunity to read most 
eloquent sermons in stones from the gnineral 
specimens forwarded from all pawgs of the 
earth. The chemist has had an ojypt¥tanity 
to compare the crude and clumsy attainments 
in past times with the delicate perfection now 
arrived at. The instructor in history and 
literature has seen illustrations of the vast 
field of human achievement with which his. 
tory and literature have to do;—and musing 
by the relics of bygone races and nations, 
wandering meditatively amid the creations of 
painter and sculptor, has gathered rich stores 
of ideas and impressions to aid in the good 
work of education. 


Surely, we have an auspicious commence- 
ment for theschool year of 1876, and we may 
hope for a good onward movement during 
the coming months of study. 


The collecting of family circles after the 
scatterings of the summer suggests. happy 
fireside conversations and readings and con- 
genial social intercourse during the long 
evenings to come. Very precious may the 
evening hours be made if wise plans are laid 
early in the winter and then perseveringly 
followed. A good book which embodies 
years of thoughtful research, and which is 
read, little by little, in the fireside circle as 
the season advances, will afford food for 
thought and for conversation which will go 
far toward excluding from our social circles 
the “talebearing and detraction,” ever the 
direst enemies of the “love and unity” that 
make up the happiness of life. 

Let parents and heads of families foster 
with care the simple pursuits and enjoyments 
connected with the home. While discourag- 
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ing those exciting public amusements by 
which the young are so often lured into dis- 
sipation, let it not be forgotten that the most 
effectual safeguard against these is in cultivat- 
ing early a taste for simple home pleasures 
and employments. 


ae 


- MARRIED. 

JOHN—HEACOCK.—On the 3lst of Eighth mo., 
by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of Chandler 
R. Eves, Millville, Pa., J. Lemuel John, of Milroy, 
Mifflin county, Pa, toS. Edith Heacock, of Green- 
wood, Columbia county, Pa. 


RBM TLR SU SORE RR ML CY SN 
DIED. 


COPE.—On Fourth-day, the 19th of Seventh mo., 
1876, Mary Cope, wife of Jobn Cope, in the 73d 
year of her age; a beloved Elder and member of 
Wegtgrove Particular aud Short Creek Monthly 

Btings, Ohio. 

KNIGHT.—Suddenly, on the 5th of Seventh mo., 
1876, Ebenezer Knight, in the 85th year of his age; 
a member of Race street Monthly Meeting—formerly 
of Byberry. 

YERKES.—On the 14th of Sixth mo., 1876, Liz- 
zie S., wife of Augustus A. Yerkes, and daughter of 
Sarah and the late Macpherson Saunders; member 
of Green street Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
No. 17. 
MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


As the autumn time comes and our schools 
gather together for their winter’s work, the 
attention of both teachers and learners will 
be drawn at all leisure times to the vast 
Kindergarten—the noble school of grandest 
scope which the Centennial Exhibition fur- 
nishes. Here is the grandest of opportunities 
for the rounding out of knowledge, as well as 
for the acquisition of new ideas and the get- 
ting rid of prejudices ; and we hope that the 
advantages of the remaining days will be im- 
proved to the utmost, by our young people 
especially. 

To teachers and those interested in the 
management of schools, I would suggest a 
visit to the Massachusetts Educational De- 
partment, which occupies the galleries on 
each side of the organ, over the eastern 
entrance of the Main Building. Ascending 
the stairway on the left, we observe that all 
the wall space is occupied with photographs, 
maps, plans and statistics of educational es- 
tablishments, showing that very superior ac- 
commcdations are provided for the use of the 
children of the Puritan commonwealth. At 
the head of the stairway we find some school 
furniture—among other things, a kind of 
desk, with jointed lid, so arranged as to make 
a most convenient book-rest for the student. 


Everyone who has observed that our young 
folks are in danger of contracting a habit of 
stooping during their school life will rejoice 
at this improvement, and perhaps wonder, as 
I did, that it was not thought of long ago. I 
could not refrain from sitting down at the 
largest desk, and testing for myself the ex- 
cellence of the arrangement. 

A table at my left is occupied with an ex- 
hibit of telegraphic and telephonic apparatus, 
for sending many messages simultaneously 
over a single wire, and for the transmission 
of musical and articulate sounds by telegraph, 
to be heard at intermediate and terminal sta- 
tions in circuits of great length, invented by 
A. Graham Bell. There was no one at hand 
to explain to me this stupendous wonder, 
which looks so small and simple, and if there 
had been, perhaps I should not have been in 
quite the mood for a lesson in natural phil- 
osophy. 

No explanation is required, however, for 
the beautiful series of astronomical drawings 
(pastel paintings) by L. Trouvelot, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Here we have delicately pic- 
tured the telescopic appearance of the planets, 
of comets, of lunar scenery, of eclipses and 
their various phenomena, of the most impor- 
tant nebula masses, of the delicate and mys- 
terious zodiacal light, of solar spots and solar 
prominences, of the meteoric shower, and of 
the ever glorious aurora borealis. These are 
things calculated to move ambitious desires 
in the mind of every teacher of the most 
sublime of the sciences. I was told that the 
artist holds these paintings for sale, but re- 
serves to himself the right to photograph 
them. 

Adjoining, we find a series of charts, show- 
ing Prof. Bell's “ Visible Speech” system, 
designed for teaching deaf mutes to speak. 
The organs of speech are shown, and the 
positions required in producing articulate 
sound: and then there are a series of dia- 
grams representing to the eye those sounds. 
Teaching the deaf and dumb to speak would 
appear to be one of the most marvelous re- 
sults of educational genius. 

An elegant and very clear representation 
of the improved decimal system of measures 
and weights also claims admiring attention, 
and we wonder, seeing its perfectness and 
simplicity, that it is not already fully adopted 
all over the civilized world. France, Spain, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, Austria, 
South America, Greece, Mexico, Denmark, 
British India, Switzerland and the German 
Empire, have availed themselves of this emi- 
nently philosophical and practical system. 

The first room on the south of the gallery 


| is devoted to the exhibit of the Massachusetts 


School of Technology, and I enter to get a 
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glimpse of the display and to look ignorantly 
around upon the architectural and engineer- 
ing models and drawings. In the next are pic- 
tures of prominent educational edifices of the 
State, and busts of Agassiz and of Bowditch 
look blandly down upon us as we walk mus- 
ingly around. 

I am interested in this map of Massachu 
setts, which shows how the various educa- 
tional facilities are distributed over the State. 
To me, the most striking feature of this map 
is the showing that the State contains 172 
free public libraries. These are specially 
numerous in the northeastern section. I 
counted thirteen in a square about Boston, 
measuring seven miles each way. 

I am informed that 1,069,508 volumes are 
thus open to the free use of the people, and 
that the yearly circulation amounts to 3,068,- 
335. The total number of libraries of all 
kinds in this State of 7,800 square miles area, 
is set down at 1,863; the total number of 
volumes 3,225,171 ; the total yearly circula- 
tion 7,992,516. Each city and town is au- 
thorized, by law of 1857, to establish and 
maintain a free public library for the use of 
the inhabitants; but not more than one dol- 
lar for each ratable tax-payer must be ap- 
propriated for building and founding the 
library, and the annual maintenance must 
not be over fifty cents each. 

An immense amount of scholars’ work, 
containing 218 bound volumes, is open for 
inspection upon the tables, and from the very 
cursory glance I gave to some of these vol- 
umes, I should say they will have a very 
practical interest to teachers who are wide 
awake to their responsibilities. Hours might 
be pleasantly spent in this room examining 
the portfolios and books of photographs, and 
the stereoscopic views of the various public 
buildings and objects of interest in Massa- 
chusetts. 

In the next and last room in the south gal- 
lery is found the representative exhibit of 
New Bedford. We have copies of all the 
text and reference books used in the schools, 
the philosophical apparatus furnished each 
grammar school, the apparatus furnished to 
each primary school, statistics, maps, photo- 
graphs, manikin, skeleton and charts. Here, 
too, we find the suggestive display sent by 
by the Worcester County Free Institute of 
Industrial Science. This institution, opened 
for students in 1868, is intended to furnish a 
system of training for boys, which will pre- 
pare them for the duties of active life, better, 
because broader and brighter, than “ learn- 
ing a trade,” and more simple and direct 
than the so called liberal education. Besides 
receiving a good education based on mathe- 
matics and the liberal sciences, the students 


camnierninanicinaiainniiaacdiaial 
are taught some art or trade, which will en. 
able them to earn a living when they are 
through with school life. 

It is claimed that “the academy inspires 
its intelligence into the work of the shop, and 
the shop, with eyes open to the improve- 
ments of productive industries, prevents the 
monastic dreams and shortness of vision that 
sometimes paralyze the profound learning of 
a college.” 

Several pieces of fine apparatus for illus- 
trating mechanical principles were pointed 
out to me as having been made by students 
in the workshop of the Institute. A full 
quota of skilled workmen are constantly 
employed in regular shop-work, and when 
the students enter they immediately set about 
doing what the workmen have been doing, 
and these in their turn either act as instruct- 
ors or work where they are most needed. The 
learner is advanced as rapidly as possible, 
with the great advantage of coming to his 
work with the perceptive faculties, the reason, 
the judgment and the taste all under constant 
and careful training in school. 

This valuable institution owes its founda- 
tion to John Boynton, of Templeton, who 
gave the sum of $100,000 for the endowment 
of the school; and this gift has been sup- 
plemented until at this time it enjoys an in- 
come of $25,000. 

As we pass over to the north wing of the 
gallery we pause to examine a series of maps, 
arranged in a convenient frame, which set 
forth several features of the physical and 
social conditions of the State. The percent- 
age of illiteracy is represented for each county 
very effectively by means of a circle of yel- 
low, having a little black sector of larger or 
smaller dimensions, as light or darkness pre- 
vails. It is needless to say that in the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts illiteracy is quite 
unfashionable, the whole State giving a gen- 
eral average of 6 per cent., the same as Penn- 
sylvania. South Carolina, if I recollect 
aright, has 40 per cent. of illiteracy. 

The four rooms of the north wing are 
largely devoted to illustrations of the courses of 
instruction, as well as of the pupils’ work in 
the various art schools of the State. ; We have 

the kindergarten inventions and primary 
school slate work, as well as elegant and 
finished productions of the most advanced 
students. 

In the second room I found a case devoted 
to the exhibit of the Boston Public Library. 
Here are seventeen bound volumes, in which 
are set forth its history, contents and admin- 
istration. It claims to be the largest refer- 
ence and free-lending library in the United 
States, having over 300,000 volumes; and 
that it loans more books in a year than any 
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other library in the world. Only one one-hun- | street gate is a large horse-chestnut tree. At 
dredth of 1 per cent. are annually lost of the| the left is a grove of pines, and on the right 
vast number loaned. a generous wood-pile, which speaks volumes 
My attention is also called to the exhibit | for winter comfort. Stopping the carriage a 
of the periodical literature of Massachusetts. little to one side in order to make our obser- 
There are 354 specimen copies of as many | vations unnoticed, what was our delight when 
publications, bound in eleven volumes. Inthis | the sage himself appeared at the side-door, 
State school attendance is compulsory for chil-| crossed the yard, and went to the barn! He 
dren between 8 and 14. Towns and cities are | had not known before that we really expected 
required to make by-laws concerning habitual | to see him in a Roman toga, but our disap- 
truants,and to designate a placeof confinement | pointment at his appearance proves that some 
and instruction. Massachusetts seems deter- | such idea must have been latent in our minds. 
mined that all her children shall avail them- | Naturally a tall man, he is greatly bent with 
selves of the bountiful facilities she has provid- | study. 
ed for their instruction, and parents are very| “ His home life is almost wholly spent over 
properly deprived of the power of withholding | his books, and the one whose care it is to 
the light of knowledge and the benefits of| relieve him of his petty details is not his wife, 
school oe from or yy ‘ so = a — oF cog —. a 
Ts not this just and wise, and might not| but his daughter en. She is the strong 
other a profitably follow the ex- | staff upon which he leans, rg her we 
ample of the Bay State? care shall we owe much that Emerson does 
A colored man is:one of the attendants in | in this the decline of life. She has inherited 
the Massachusetts Educational Department, | her father’s strength of character, and a 
and I was interested to note his courteous | of course, Emersonian views. An anecdote 
readiness to give information, his intelligence | illustrative of this may rot be uninteresting. 
and the quiet dignity of his bearing. In re- | It seems Miss Emerson is a member of the 
eee a — ae equal ote =a ae he pt pean = meee 
ights,” perhaps our fellow-citizens of New| These facts come into juxtaposition when 
Seana may be justly honored as pioneers, | Miss Emerson rides her donkey to visit = 
without detracting from the credit due to| schools. But nature is always the same, and, 
other sections of the country. S. R. | if the truth be told, the Emersonian donkey 
— has suffered both through his intellectual and 
physical nature. What was to be done? send 
the town constable after the boys? Perish 
(the thought! On the contrary, a list has 
The Cambridge correspondent of the Cleve-' been made out containing the names of all 
land Leader writes as follows: , the boys of Concord, and each is to ride the 
“A quarter of a mile beyond, at the junc- | donkey once, so that he may feel an interest 
tion of the Lexington with the old Boston! in him, and no longer torment the poor beast. 
road, stands the house of the rarest thinker, | At latest advices the plan was working well 
the most purely literary man in America, | —at least the donkey was, and the boys were 
that of Ralph Waldo Emerson. I confess the | riding. 
sight of it was far more attractive to me than Nae 
battle-fields and monuments. When so rare LEAVES FROM A PARENTS NOTE-BOOK. 
a person as he arises in a community, the| “What vexatious things teasing children 
curiosity that every one must feel concerning | are! Of course it is mere perversity, a pro- 
ome his oe the way he ae whom a inherited from = oe PP sas. 2- 
e knows, what he does, is not an idle senti-| so; but in nine cases out of ten, father an 
ment, but only a restatement of the old ques-| mother, brother and sister, you share largely 





EMERSON—THE GREAT ESSAYIST, HIS DAUGH- 
TER AND HER DONKEY. 


tion, ‘ Upon what does this our Czsar feed | with Adam in the responsibility. The child 
that he has grown so great?’ Emerson | was vexed before it became a vexer. It was 
belongs to the world, and should not take it | many times neglected before it formed the 
ill that the world seeks to know something | habit of repeating its calls or questions so 
about him. Indeed, he does not, unless it| persistently, when immediate attention is not 
asks him for his autograph, a request which | given to it. This repetition is but the result 
disturbs even his serenity, and always meets | of a proper, and not of a perverse instinct. 
a refusal or passes unnoticed. In itself it does not deserve the least censure. 

“The house is a plain, square building, | It is one of the first marks of the dawning of 
painted a light stone color, with nothing to| conscious personality. It is an individual 
distinguish it from its neighbors. A great | soul asserting its own existence and its claim 
square yard, well kept but destitute of flow- | to proper recognition. Could you eradicate 
ers, lies in front, and upon either side of the | the impulse to tease, you would have little 
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cause to expect pleasure from your children.| ence. To some parents this “arguing the 
That the impulse becomes a cause of offense, | question” is nothing but unpleasant teasing, 
parents and not children are to blame. The} It may be such, and is quite apt to fall into 
child had a right to expect an answer to its|it. Butif it is done ia a proper spirit, if 
first demand. That the demand was made at | actual considerations are presented, new and 
an improper time is no reason why it should| genuine, from the child’s standpoint, this 
not be answered; at least it is no excuse} “arguing” is worthy of respectful attention, 
until the child is taught and is able to dis- | Of course there must be an honest exercise of 
criminate between the right time and the| judgment. Our child, even the youngest, 
wrong time. Unfortunately the habit is} should have experience in having his argu- 
formed before this power of discrimination is | ments and desires candidly considered. The 
attained. philosophy which teaches us to accept deci- 

Inculeate the lesson as strongly as you] sions contrary to our wishes is very greatly 
please that there is a time to speak and a| helped by practice in so doing. Of this the 
time to be silent ; but when children do speak | child should have his due share, not as the 
let them invariably have a polite hearing. | result of a stern parental “J will it,” but as 
Our little ones must be treated with civility | the result of the contest between his own 
if we expect them to be civil. judgment and his desire. 

Then, there are children who never cease} There is much in the phrase “little men 
to beg or complain when a request has been | and little women.” If we would have our 
refused. Their importunity knows no such | children turn out to be men and women, we 
word as fail. They likewise are a class more | cannot begin too early to treat them as men 
sinned against than sinning. They have been | and women, in proportion to their strength. 
trifled with. Mere caprice has refused them. | Well, then, should parents give reasons to 

A few moments’ reflection does not sustain | their children for their commands and deci- 
such refusals. Such decisions have been|sions? It will not do to say “yes,” always. 
reversed, and maybe wisely. But to the! The autocratic method of family government 
child it has seemed only as a conquest of | has its merits; and this is not the occasion to 
begging, and so it has become his constant | inquire into the relation between family dis- 
weapon. cipline and national government. So, saying 

In this there is no particular depravity. | nothing about its being more republican to 
It is simply the uncontrolle! display of a| make our reasons appreciated by our chil- 
quality which in after life will be regarded | dren when possible, let us ask ourselves if it 
as good business perseverance. Under the} is not best to do so upon the simple ground 
circumstances in which the little child is| of individual character. Is it not best, by 
placed less determination would show a want | all practicable means, to make our children 
of one of the elements which go to make up} co-laborers with ourselves in their govern- 
manhood. ment? Is it not by such means only that 

But suppose you have given a denial or | the highest self-control can be developed ? 
command which you afterwards repent, what| An instance the other evening well illus- 
is to be done? ‘To insist does violence to | trates how much humanity, so to speak, there 
your own sense of right as well as to your | is in a large amount of the worry which our 
feelings. To change your decision tends| children cause us. His papa had given him 
directly to foster the habit of teasing. Which | an envelope and a piece of paper, upon which 
horn of the dilemma to choose, even in trifling | he had printed, from dictation, a letter to his 
matters, is often a grave question. In cases | little neighbor. It was too late to deliver the 
where it is possible it is well to avoid the| letter that evening. Shoull he seal it at 
dilemma by not making the refusal or com- | once, or leave it open until morning? became a 
mand too positive; or rather by explaining | very tormenting question. “ What would you 
the condition by which you are governed in| do, papa?” “ What would you do, mamma?” 
the matter. The proper training of a child | were repeated many times during a half hour 
teaches him to weigh and present arguments. | or more, with no little annoyance to father 
It is a valuable opportunity when the matter | and mother. The curt advice “to seal,” “ to 
in question is such that the parent can leave | leave unsealed,” “to do just as you please,” 
himself open to listen to any considerations | as often given as asked, seemed of no value 
which may be presented, thus to let his child| whatever. The matter became unbearable. 
see that his decisions are governed by plain | It was clearly a case of most provoking per- 
reasons. No lesson more impressive can be| versity. Not so. The child was doing what 
given than for us to show that we are plainly | we, children of a larger growth, would often 
influenced by the genuine arguments and con- | do, did not our maturer judgments convince 
siderations of our children. We are too often | us of the uselessness of such beseeching. Are 
influenced by persuasion and mere persist-| we not often in a “strait betwixt two,” in 
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oo + 
which no consideration appears sufficiently | and down, and out on the piazza, which he 
weighty and conclusive to decide which course called the deck, calling on the passengers to 
we shall take? ‘The torture of being com-| pay their fares. 
pelled to weigh and decide in cases where it “ Now, Rob, you will craze me !” said his 
is not clear what is beat! We are fortunate| aunt. “Give me the bell, and sit down on 
if there is time sufficient for the problem to | the lowest step of the piazza, and, keep still. 
solve itself by “ unconscious cerebration,” as} So Rob folded his dear little hands on his 
Dr. Carpenter calls it; if, after getting the lap. He fixed his eyes on the stepping-stone 
conditions all distinctly ia mind, we can dis- | before the door, and drew a long sigh. After 
miss the subject from our thoughts, and after | a little he said : 
a lapse of time—maybe weeks—find that we} “* O, auntie dear, I do pity stones so.” 
have drifted without conscious effort toacon-| “ Pity stones. What for Robbie?” 
clusion, possibly not fully comprehending| “Cause they have to keep so still all their 
why we think so, and yet feeling a restful | lives. I’m so glad I ain’t a stone !” 
confidence that we have chosen the best course.| “ There’s no danger of your turning into a 
Now, there was little H. very desirous to go | stone, Rob; you don’t keep sti!! long enough.” 
through the novel operation of sealing his| “ Oh, dear! how stones must ache, keepin’ 
envelope, and yet apprehensive that he might still always. I ache now, just in this little 
think of something more to say in the morn- | speck of time. I’m glad I ain’t a fence, nor 
ing. It should have been cause for gratifica-|@ tree, nor a rag-baby that can’t move till 
tion that he was not satisfied with the simple | somebody pulls you. O auntie, my head 
advice to pursue one course or the other. He| aches, and my hands and feet are cold, and 
was too keenly alive to all the conditions of | my eyes are crooked, keepin’ still such a long 
the problem. What was needed was to pre-| time!” 
sent some consideration which he could feel} _‘‘ Your mouth is all right, little boy,” said 
was conclusive. This was done by looking |the lady. “That hasn’t kept still at all.” 
at his letter, and calling his attention tothe| Then grandma came in, and asked what 
fact that he had filled his paper, leaving no| was the matter; and Rob said, “I’m all 
room for anything more, and that he might| hard. I’ve been sittin’ still such an awful 
as well seal it as not. This cettled the ques- | long time.” 
tion at once.— The Christian Union, “One minute,” said Aunt Phebe, 

gee “*O auntie, it’s an hour, and I’m all asleep 

but my head! Can’t I get up? say.” 

“Yes,” said grandma. ‘‘ You may come 
up in my room, and make a train of cars 
with the chairs.” 

“Won't you be crazy, grandma?” 

“No, my dear, noise does not trouble me 
much. But it’s a good plan for little boys to 
learn to be still, so that they will not trouble 
those who are not well. To-morrow morning 
I wish you would fold your hands and sit stl]! 
one minute, and again in the afternoon. We 
will call that your ‘lesson in silence.’ By 
and by you can sit still two, three and five 
minutes, to please those who do not like a 

















KEEPING ROBBIE STILL. 


Little Robbie was sent into the country to 
his aunt once, when his mamma was ill. 
Everybody was careful to see his clothes, his 
stout boots and his warm stockings put into 
the big bag his papa was to take for him; 
but no one thought of Dick, his headless 
rocking horse, of his drummer boy or his fife 
and trumpet, and they were far more to Rob- 
bie than all his clothes were. 

This aunt’s house was very neat—you could 
not find a speck of dirt in it, nor a bit of 
peper, nor a chicken’s feather on the lawn. 
No flowers were allowed there, except those | noise.” 
which auat Pheba put up, stiff and straight, “Yes, grandma, dear, I will; but I hope 
in her parlor vases. The, dear little boy| mamma will soon be well, I’m so tired of 
hunted around for a big stick to ride, in place | keeping still,” said the dear little boy. —Ex- 
of Dick, and, having found one, galloped | aminer and Chronicle. 
joyfully into the room. | 

“Oh, Rob!” she cried out, “carry that old} TERE comes a time, as mankind are by 
stick into the shed, and do keep still.” the Divine Spirit raised into nobler ways of 

“That isn’t an old stick,” said Rob, in sur-| thought and feeling, when immoral and un- 
prise. “ That’s a hoss, auntie.” worthy ideas (of the character of God) are 

“T don’t wonder your mother’s sick,” said | quietly left behind by the better mind of the 
auntie, “if you are so noisy all the time at|race. Ii is not argument, it is not historical 
home. You must keep still here, or you’ll | proof, it is not even exposition of the letter 
make me crazy.” of Scripture that kill them. They perish 

So the good child put away “Dick,” and | because they stand convicted before enlight- 
got the big dinner-bell, and went up stairs | ened Christian feeling as unworthy to endure. 
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GOOD IN ALL THINGS. 
BY E. M. CONKLIN. 


Why should we go mourning 
When God is so good? 

When life is so blessed, 
If well understood ? 

Why grieve when the shadows 
Our way overcast, 

As if the short darkness 
Forever would last ? 


The cloud makes the sunshine 
But brighter again; 

The flowers are sweetest 
Just after the rain ; 

And spring is more bounteous 
Of blossom and song, 

Where winter’s chill covering 
Lay deeply and long. 


For pain has its mission, 
As truly as joy; 

Life’s gold to bear using 
Must have an alloy! 

And if but used rightly, 
Its cares manifold 

Will shine out, transmuted 
From lead into gold! 


But if we are selfish, 
Distraught, discontent ; 
And if all life’s lessons 
In vain have been sent; 
However in gathering 
Earth’s treasures we sped, 
Our souls will be weary, 
Our gold will be lead ! 
jai Nba 


HELPING THE BIRDS. 
BY H. E. HUDSON. 

All day I have been hunting 

For ends of scarlet bunting, 
For pieces out of rag-bags, whose colors make a 

show: 

Fragments of red or azure, 

Bright bits of doil-house treasure, 
And faded bows and ribbons worn many years ago. 


From sill and from projection 
I hang this gay collection, 
{ strew the lawn and garden path, I fringe each 
bu-h and tree, 
I dress the door and casement, 
The garret and the basement, 
Then watch to see if birds, perchance, will use my 
charity. 


There comes a pretty chatter, 
There comes a fairy patter 
Of tiny feet upon the roof and branches hanging 
low, 
And flirts of wing and feather, 
And little strifes together, 
And sheers and flights and flutterings, and wheel- 
ings to and fro. 


There is a sash of scarlet 
On yonder saucy varlet, 
And this one, just beside me, is dressed in blue and 
gray ; 
This one is golden color, 
And that one’s coat is duller, 
And here’s a bird whose crest and tail have orange 
tippings gey. 


A shadow and a flutter ! 
A chirp above the shutter ! 
See the swift oriole that wheels above the window 
here | 
Now flitting sideways shyly, 
Now, with approaches wily, 
Circling and circling closer, between desire and 
fear. 


O, pirates, dressed in feathers, 
Careless of winds and weathers, 
How you begin to plunder, how bold you all have 
grown; 
How each among the number 
His claws and beak will cumber, 
And carry off the strings and rags as though they 
were his own. 
The stock is fast diminished, 
And when the nests are finished, 
The nests of orioles and wrens, of robins and of 
jays, 
In pleasant summer leisures 
Vll watch the reg bag’s treasures 
Swing in the wind and sunshine above the garden 
ways, 
1— Wide Awake. 





oe — 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON EDUCATION. 


Professor Huxley yesterday delivered an 
address on University Education at the open- 
ing of the Johns Hopkins University in Bal- 
timore, in which he gives an eloquent exposi- 
tion of his educational theories. The address 
bristles with strong points, and from first to 
last it is eminently worthy of the thoughtful 
consideration of our American educators, and 
of all who are interested in the cause of edu- 
cation. Not the least important part of the 
address is that in which Professor Huxley 
sets forth his views with regard to elementary 
education, and insists upon the vital impor- 
tance of such education being made a disci- 
pline for all sides of the mind, which will 
leave no important faculty uncultivated. 
The opinions of Professor Huxley, with re- 
gard to this matter, are marked by a sturdy, 
common sense and practicability which will 
eommend them to the consideration of the 
public, and we are gratified to note the fact 
that in many important particulars his ad- 
dress reiterates what has been said again and 
again in these columns. The insistance with 
which Professor Huxley dwells upon the im- 
p tance of making thetraining of the xesthetic 
faculty an essential part of elementary edu- 
cation is particularly noteworthy. He says: 

“ That some knowledge of music should be 
given, and that every one should be taught 
to draw according to his capacity. In these 
matters of art people vary indefinitely in their 
individual capacity. You cannot make an 
artist of anybody who is not born one. You 
may make an appreciator of art, and a useful 
knowledge of art may be acquired hy those 
who possess but a very small innate capacity. 
Such education should enable an average 
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boy of fifteen or sixteen years to read and write 
his own language with ease and accuracy, and 
with a sense of literary excellence derived 
from the study of our classic writers ; to have 
a general acquaintance with the history of 
his own country, and with the great laws of 
social existence; to have acquired the rudi- 
ments of physical science and a fair knowl- 
edge of elementary arithmetic and geometry. 
He should have obtained an acquaintance 
with logic rather by example than by precept, 
while the acquirement of the elements of 


_ music and drawing should have been pleasure 


rather than work. It may sound strange to 
many ears if 1 venture to maintain the prop- 
osition that a young person, educated thus 
far, has had a liberal though perhaps not a 
full education. 

“Tt seems to me that such training, as that 
to which I have referred, may be termed lib- 
eral with perfect accuracy in both the senses 
in which that word is employed. In the first 
place it is liberal in breadth. It extends 
over the whole ground of things to be known 
and of faculties to be trained, and it gives 
equal importance to the two great sides of 
human activity, art and science. In the 
second place, it is liberal in the sense of be- 
ing an education fitted for freemen—for men 
to whom every career is open, and from whom 
their country may demand that they should 
be fitted to perfurm the duties of any career. 
I cannot too strongly impress upon you the 
fact that with such a primary education as 
this, and with no more than is to be obtained 
by building strictly upon its lines, a man of | 
ability may become a great writer or speaker, 
a statesman, a lawyer, a man of science, a 
painter, sculptor, architect, or musician. | 
That even development of all a man’s facul- 
ties which is what properly constitutes culture 
may be effected by such an education, while | 
it opens the way for the indefinite strengthen. 
ing of any special capabilities with which 
he may be gifted. In a country like this 
where most men have to carve out their own 
fortunes and devote themselves early to the 
practical affairs of life, comparatively few can 
hope to pursue their studies up to or beyond 
the age of manhood. But it is of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of the community 
that those who are relieved from the need of 
making a livelihood, and still more those who 
are stirred by the divine impulse of intellec- 
tual thirst or artistic genius, should be ena- 
bled to devote themselves to the higher ser- 
vice of their kind as centres of intelligence, 
interpreters of nature, or creators of new 
forms of beauty ; and it is the function of a 
university to furnish such men with the 
means of becoming that which it is their 
privilege and duty to be.” 
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This is a most admirable outline sketch of 
what an elementary education in such a 
country as this ought to be, and we are par- 
ticular in dwelling upon it for the reason that 
up to within a brief period elementary educa- 
tion has not been considered to the extent 
that it should from a scientific standpoint. 
Just at the present time, however, there is a 
decided disposition to regard the primary 
schools as of far greater importance than 
those of a higher grade, and Professor Hux- 
ley’s address ought to have the effect of ex- 
citing discussion and of awakening an in- 
creased interest in a subject which is of the 
first consequence.— Evening Telegraph, Ninth 
mo. 13th, 1876. 





From the Public Ledger. 
THE BULGARIAN BARBARITIES. 


It is not at all surprising that the report of 
Consul General Schuyler (American), of what 
he saw and heard of Turkish butcheries and 
barbarities in Bulgaria has excited strong 
and deep feeling in Great Britain, where the 
Disraeli Ministry attempted to palliate the 
dreadful outrages committed by the Turks 
by casting doubt upon the genuineness of the 
early reports. It is many years since the 
heart and conscience of the people of Great 
Britain have been so deeply stirred, and we 
do not doubt that if Parliament were now in 
session public sentiment would force a vote of 
censure upon the course purued by the Min- 
istry. As it is, the accounts now published 
of these terrible atrocities have compelled a 
change of tone, if not a change of policy in 
the relations of England toward the other 
great powers on the Turkish question. 

Mr. Schuyler’s statement relates only to 
three of the districts in which the wholesale 
massacres were committed by the Bashi-Ba- 
zouks and regular Turkish soldiers; yet in 
these three, sixty-five villages and towns were 
burned or battered down by cannon shot. In 
the aggregate, they contained over five thou- 
sand houses, and not less than fifteen thou- 
sand of their inhabitants were murdered in 
cold blood. The victims were of all ages and 
conditions, and of ,both sexes. The aged 
patriarch and the newly born infant were 
slaughtered alike. Women and young girls 
suffered worse than death before they were 
finally put to the sword. Hundreds were 
burned alive in the places of refuge where 
they had fled for shelter. Cruelties too fiend- 
ish and horrible to mention were perpetrated. 
Never, in the Kingdom of Dahomey, nor 
among our Modocs, were more fierce and devil- 
ish modes of torture and murder resorted to; 
and the authors and directors of all this were 
applauded by the Turkish Government, and 
rewarded by decorations of honor. 
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Mr. Schuyler’s report seems to be substan- 
tially confirmed by the investigation made by 
Blaque Bey at the instance of the Turkish 
authorities. The details of M. Blaque’s report 
t are not made public, but enough has leaked 
out to enable people to understand that the 
atrocities have not been exaggerated. Blaque 
Bey was a few years ago the Turkish Minis- 
ter at Washington, where he was a great favo- 
rite. He is a fair-minded man, of great intel- 
ligence and ability. It detracts greatly from 
the merit of this Turkish investigation, how- 
ever, that it was not made until the rest 
of the world had become shocked and indig- 
nant over the Bulgarian massacres—that the 
strongest efforts had been made to conceal 
them—that they had first to be exposed by 
the people of other countries—that they oc- 
curred early in May, and were not inquired 
into effectively until late in August and in 
September, four months afterward—and that 
two of the commanding officers had in the 
meantime been rewarded with decorations, as 
above stated. Now we are told, at this late 
day, that the officers who commanded during 
the massacres have been arrested. The arrest 
shows some regard to humanity and decency, 
but it is to be hoped that this show of Turk- 
ish conscience will not end with that which 
is merely a late beginning of what should 
have been swift, summary and severe punish 
ment. 

As faith is the evidence of things not seen, 
so things that are seen are the perfecting of 
faith. I believe a tree will be green, when 
we see it leafless in Winter; I know it is 
green when I see it flourishing in Sammer.— 
Warwick. 





THERE is one safe friend for every maiden. 
It is her mother. Whom should you trust, 
in whom repose your confidence, if not in her? 
No one else loves you so unselfishly, and no 
one else has loved you so long. Itisa pity when 
girls are not confidential with their mothers. 
There are times when every young girl needs 
an older one to guide and help her, and her 
mother is at these times her natural counsel- 
lor and guardian. If she have no mother, 
let her pour out her troubles and unfold her 
perplexities to some motherly woman—aunt, 
sister, friend—in. whom she can believe. 
Many a heart-ache would be soothed, many 
a vexation rolled away, and many a mortifi- 
cation saved, if girls would remember that 
they have not the wisdom of Solomon, nor 
the dignity of Deborah as yet on their un- 
wrinkled brows. Situations which bafile 
them would be plain to more experienced 
eyes, and they would be guided over hard 
places.—Del. Co. Rep. 
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NOTICE. 


CHANGE OF HOUR. 


Green Street First-day School will reopen Tenth 


month Ist, 1876, and will be held before the Morning 
meeting instead of the afternoon, as heretofore. 
will commence punctually at } before 9 o'clock 
An Adult Bible Class will also be organized, to 
meet during the school hour. , ' 


Schoo} 


All are invited, 
Rosert Tityey, Supt, 


| 
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ITEMS. 


Tue Swedish Diet has recently voted the adoption’ 


of the French system of weights and measures with 
the French nomenclature. 


M. Doxatp Macxenzig has left London at the head 


of an expedition to demonstrate the feasibility of hig 
plan of flooding the desert of Sahara, and thug 


opening the interior of Africa to European com. 


merce.—Harper’s Monthly. 


Tue Geographical Society, which has just brought 
its sittings to a close, at Brussels, has decided to 
form an international association with the view of 
exploring Africa and suppressing slavery. The as- 
sociation is to be composed of two members from 
each country, besides honorary members. The King 
of the Belgians is to preside the first year. 


THE project of tunnelling the Mersey, in England, 
is gaining considerable impetus, and an announce- 
ment has been issued applying for a sum of $100,- 
000 for the heading fund. About 30,030,060 passen. 


gers cross the river Mersey unnually, and the traffic © 


in goods amounts to 3,000,000 tons, the transit of 
which at present costs from 37} to 50 cente per ton, 


THE Scientific American describes a signal recently 
erected at an elevation of 14,402 feet,-on the sum- 
mit of Mount Shasta, California, for the purpose of 
Coast Survey. It is a hollow cylinder of galvani- 
zed iron, twelve feet high and two and a half feet 
in diameter, surrounded by a cone of nickel-plated 
copper with concave sides, three feet high and three 
feet in diameter at the base, which is a brilliant re- 
flector, and will throw the light of the sun to a 
distance of a hundred miles. 


Tue French Geographical Society is about to 
open a subscription for an exploration of the Ahag- 
gar, a mountain region of Central Sahara, situated 
at equal distance between Alg: ria and the Soudan. 
The direction of the undertaking would be con- 
fided to M. Largeau, who has already made two 
journeys to Ghadames. The Ahaggar, which is 
within the torrid zone, has mountains covered with 
snow during two or three months of the year. It 
hag never been visited by any European traveler. 


Tue remarkable passage recently made by the 
steamship City of Peking, on her last voyage from 
China to California, is attracting great attention. 
The distance between Yokohoma and San Francisco 
is about 5,000 miles, and she steamed it in fifteen 
days, an average of about 337 miles daily, or about 
fourteen knots an hour. This voyage, it is further 
stated, was made with only half the proportionate 
consumption of coal required to produce an equal 
speed for the English transatlantic steamers. The 
City of Peking is one of the two large iron steamers 


recently built on the Delaware river for the China’ 


mail service of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 
—Publie Ledger. : 
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CHEAP COODS! 


Dark Shades of Poplins at 37, worth 45. 
Dark Shades of DeLaines at 25. 
Black French Cashmeres, 75, 87 and 1.00 
Dark Brown and Dark Green Cashmeres, 

$1.25, worth 1.50. 
A few pieces of our 87and1.00 bl’ksilks left 
Silks are going up—Time to buy. 
One Case 5-4 Bleached Muslin, 12%c., and 
One at 15 cents per yard. 

BARCAINS IN OUR STOCK. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
700 ARCH Street, Philadelphia, 


The Philadelphia School of Design 
FOR WOMEN, 


Corner Northwest Penn Squere and Filbert Street, will 
reopen September llth. Applications for admission to be 
made at the School. 

ELIZABETH CROASDALE, Priacipal. 


BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
INSU RAN CEH 


(FIRE.) 


334 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orders by Mail will receive attention. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron 8t. 


I ie alae cali 5 ci aa aati ee emia 
TAILORING. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZEB, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
831 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 


reasonable. 
aa PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. “@a 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 














BLANKETS, 


BED CLOTHING, &c. 


NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 23, 1876. 
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THE MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Under the care of Friends ; gives a thorough Colle- 
giate Education to both sexes, combined with suit- 
able physical industries. Expenses for the year, 
about $200. Three convenient dwelling houses for 
oa to parties wishing their children to home with 
them. 
For catalogue with full particulars, address 
A. WRIGHT, President, 
Springboro, Warren co., Ohio. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friend-, offers 
superior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy lo- 
cation. Convenient of access. Send for circular. 

S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester county, N. Y. 


865 PER QUARTER FOR YOUNG 
y MEN AND BOYS 
BOARDING, SCHOOLING, BOOKS, &c. 


No extra charges whatever. Specia! até-ntion and extra 
private instruction for vackward pupils and young boys. 
10 Instructors. English, Classical and Mathematical 
Courses. French and German s;0ken in language classes. 
Natural Se ences by Prof. C.S Gauntt,M.D.; Book Keep- 
ing and Penmanship by Prof. W. P. Hammond, author of 
Potter & Hammond’s Books ‘Two Lectures a week by 
Philadelphia Pr:fessors, with the finest and fullest appa- 
ratus fer experiment and illustration. Fine building with 
55 rooms. Heated in all stories and lightel with gas, hot 
and cold baths, Gymnasium, &c., Ample grounds Healthy 
location. 

Circular contains picture of building and full particulars 
with 100 references and letters from Bayard Taylor, Col. 
Riehard J. Hinton, Gov. John L. Routt, Judge George M. 
Vauhoesen, £x-President Hiil, Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Rev 
John Long, Samuel Martin, Amos J. Peaslee, Dr. B. L.ppin- 
ecott and others. School 12 miles by rail from 3lst and 
Chestnut street Philadelphia. 14 daily trains. Coach meets 
them regularly without charge. School only five minutes 
from Media Station. School opens Ninta month 11th. 
Pupils admitted at any time. Address 

‘ SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 
(Harvard University, A. M.,) Media, Pa. 


A HOME BOARDING SOHOOL 


for small children. Thorough instruction. Special 
atiention given to health, morals and manners. 
SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Bucks county, Pa. 
Rererence.—A. B. Ivins, A. M., Principal Friends’ 
Central Schocl, Philadelphia. 
YSTHER J. TRIMBLE, WILL GIVE LECTURES 
‘, in Literature, to schools and Lyceums, or tu 
private parlor classes. Address 
OVERBROOK, 
Montgomery county, Penna. 


YOR SALE, ON OR BEFORE THE SECOND 
I of Tenth month. 

20 dozen childrens’ hose, best Germantowao yarn, 
assorted sizes and colors, $6.00 rer dozen; also 3 
dozen men’s 4 hose, brown and tan, Germantown, 


$5.00 per dozen, large size, all good length. 
N. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Dublin, Hartford county, Md. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
537 FRANELIN STREET, 

Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 





The President of the BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS & ULLEGE, Philadelphia, Lis 
made arrangements so that parties desiring to attend this Institution during the progress of the 


acaaeeneaeins 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


can secure good board at the present low rates. It will take at least 2, month to thoroughly examine the pemen: a 3 
objects of interest from all parts of the world, and this can easily be done afternoons and on Saturdzys 
out interfering with the regular course of study. No such opportunity for obtaining - business elucacion anc a 


valuable gereral information will ever agers be R ROOT. 
SOULE 


KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


OLD STAND. 923 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite New Post Office, 
Are offering great indueemenis to purchasers of 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
Plain and decorated, choice stylex and superior quality. 
An_ extensive and varied s»ssortment of CHAMBE 
SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain 
cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefutly selected 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest 
eash prices, Especial care cevoted to our retail depart- 
ment. Particular attention given to decoration of china 
and glass to order, in full sets or to match broken sets. 
oe line of jatest styles and best make» of Silver-Plated 
are. 


Frruitire Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


J” Repairing, Varnishing ont Upholatering neatlly done, 
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ESTABLISHED 1853. 





Of ‘the latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Siste Work on han 
made w order. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


WILSON & MILLER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
332 North Second St. Philade 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Uphglstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAPD 4, 


HAYES, COULTER & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OP 
Heaters, Ranges, and Slate Mantels, 
1305 Chestnut 8t., Phila. Send for catalogues. 








For full particulars, addres: 
President, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 
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{¢, MER. SCHOOL INST.” is a reliable Educa- 

tional Agency of 20 years successful experience 
in representing Teachers o' known ability to Families and 
Schools of every grade. Bulletin for Candidates for Au- 
foram Session now in preparation. Explanatory Circulars 
ors 


J. W. " SHEBMERHORN, A. M., Actuary. 14 Bond St. N. Y, 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated 


PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second St Street, Phil Phila., Pa. 


TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURFR! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 

OUR MOTT®: “FirstClass goods at low prices.” 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl. Shoulder, and Trurk 
Siraps, Pock t- Books, etc , wholesale or retail. 

ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth 

Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de- 

livered. Remember the number, 818, 818. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


The RUSCOMBE. This home-like house will be 
kept open through the Ninth and Tenth months. 














Unobstructed ocean front. Two doors from warm 
baths. 
Terms, $14 and $12 per week. Best References. 
Please address LOUISA R. WARRINGTON. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 





‘Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 


e _ISAAC DIXON & SON, 1208S. 11th St., Phila. 


5 BANS CARDS 11 styles with name 10 cents. 


Post Paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 



































